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Time — One  Morning. 


THE 
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SCENE. 


A  Gentleman's  Garden — A  French  Window , 
Entrance  to  Mr.  Markham  s  House ,  and  a 
Garden  Pavilion ,  with  Window  Doors , 
Dressed  Plants ,  and  Park  seen  through  the 
back. 


Enter  Caroline  (coming  from  House.) 

Car .  Cicely,  Cicely — 

Cicely,  {coming from  Pavilion.) 

Cic .  Ah  !  Miss  Caroline — good  morning— 

Car .  Where  have  you  been— 1  have  been 
looking  for  you,  this  half  hour — Do  you  forget 
that  yesterday  evening  you  promised  we  should 
have  a  little  talk  together,  before  my  cousin 
came  down  ? — 

B 
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Cic.  Oh  !  dear  no — I  hav’nt  forgot  it — But 
my  motto,  madam,  is  duty  before  pleasure — 
my  husband  liv’d  long  enough  to  teach  me  that 
— he  was  a  gardener,  you  know — -and  would 
you  believe  it,  poor  man,  he  often  preferred 
watering  his  gooseberry  bushes  and  cutting  his 
cucumbers,  to  a  little  bit  of  chat  with  me — 
To  be  sure,  the  gooseberry  bushes  and  cucum¬ 
bers  let  him  have  it  all  to  himself — the  cutting 
was  all  of  his  own  side — while  with  me — 

Car .  It  was  a  little  different  no  doubt. 

Cic .  Why,  I  made  it  a  point  of  conscience, 
not  to  resign  the  privileges  of  my  sex— Well 
ma’am,  as  he,  poor  man,  always  attended  to  his 
duty  in  the  garden  the  very  first  thing — So  I,  as 
housekeeper  to  Mrs.  Markham,  set  every  thing 
to  rights  ready  for  the  family  to  put  to  wrongs, 
before  I  attend  to  any  thing  else — And  I  don’t 
think  you’ll  find  a  tidier  looking  house  in  all 
Hampstead — No,  nor  from  Hampstead  to  Hen¬ 
don,  than  Vale  Cottage — It  wTas  the  neat  white 
curtains — bright  shining  furniture,  and  polished 
pokers,  tongs,  and  shovels,  that  tempted  your 
cousin,  Mrs.  Markham,  to  take  it  for  the  sum¬ 
mer — And  when  she  had  taken  the  house,  young 
woman,  said  she — For  tho*  I’m  a  widow,  I  am 
but  five  and  twenty,  I  d  have  you  to  know — 
young  woman,  said  she,  I  should  like  to  take 
you  too — So  I  went  with  the  house  like  the  rest 
of  the  furniture,  or  rather  I  became  one  of  the 
moveables. 

Car.  But  what  were  you  doing  in  the  little 
pavilion  ? 

Cic.  Doing— Why  setting  it  to  rights  against 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Markham,  to  be  sure — My 
mistress  has  appropriated  that  Pavilion  to  his 
sole  use — And,  as  she  says,  he  likes  to  have  every 
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thing  he  wants,  without  any  trouble — (I  never 
knew  a  gentleman,  by  the  bye,  that  wasn’t  the 
same  way  of  thinking) — I  have  been  putting 
his  books  on  the  shelves — his  pen  and  ink  on 
the  table— his  dressing  gown  over  the  chair — 
and  his  slippers  under  it— So  that  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  at  his  new  house,  he  shall  find 
himself  as  much  at  home  as  tho’  he  had  liv’d 
in  it  these  twenty  years— -Do  come  and  look  at 
it.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  know  what  the  men 
would  do  without  us — Do  you,  Miss? 

Car .  No  !  indeed — While  we  render  ourselves 
so  useful  to  them  as  you  do — But  for  my  part 
I  think  at  present,  your  labour  will  be  thrown 
away — several  days  have  elapsed  without  any 
letter  from  your  master — And  surely  he  would 
have  informed  my  cousin  of  his  departure  from 
Liverpool. 

Cic.  ( cunningly )  I  don’t  know  that — men  are 
cunning  devils  sometimes — and  do  you  know. 
Miss  Caroline,  that  when  my  mistress  has  read 
some  parts  of  his  letters  to  you — you  know  she 
could  not  read  them  all,  because  husbands  and 
wives  have  some  things  to  say,  which  they  don’t 
want  every  body  to  hear — for  instance,  they 
quarrel  sometimes — and  then  they’re  too  fierce 
in  their  expressions— and  then  they  make  it  up 
again — and  then  they’re  apt  to  be  a  little  too 
tender — as  my  poor  husband  used  to  say,  the 
rose  always  smelt  sweeter  after  a  shower. 

Car .  You  must  have  listen’d  very  attentively 
to  have  discovered  faults  in  letters  which 
seem’d  to  me  so  charming. 

Cic .  Not  I  indeed,  Miss,  all  the  time  she 
was  reading,  I  made  as  much  noise  with  the 
muslin,  and  sent  my  needle  at  a  full  gallop 
through  the  chain  stitches — For  whenever  I 
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hear  any  thing*  about  husbands  and  wives,  my 
needle  naturally  goes  into  chain  stitch — Well, 
Miss,  every  now  and  then,  amidst  all  the  loves 
and  doves,  and  tears  and  dears,  and  everlastings 
and  neverfadings — Do  you  know,  that  I  now 
and  then  thought  there  were  some  little  scraps 
of  jealousy — just  sprinkled  here  and  there — 
like  mustard  seeds  in  a  flower  garden,  as  my 
poor  husband  would  have  said. 

Car.  You  cannot  wonder  at  Mrs.  Markham’s 
blind  affection  for  her  husband,  for  you  seem 
to  revere  the  memory  of  your  own. 

Cic.  Why  I  confess  I  love  to  think  on  what 
the  poor  man  would  say,  now  he  is  no  more — 
Tho’  I  can’t  say  I  minded  it  much  while  he  was 
alive — But,  however,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I 
shouldn’t  at  all  wonder  if  my  master  intended 
us  a  surprize — an  agreeable  surprize. 

Car.  I  believe  you  have  never  seen  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham  ? 

Cec.  No — ’Tisn’t  above  three  w^eeks  that 
Mistress  Markham  has  taken  this  cottage  for 
the' summer,  and  you  know  he  has  been  detain’d 
with  his  partner  at  Liverpool  these  two  months, 
away  from  his  partner  here — But  my  mistress 
gives  him  such  a  good  character,  and  says  he 
is  so  handsome — that  I  quite  long  to  see  him — 
For  one  may  believe  what  a  wife  says  of  her 
husband,  when  she  praises  him,  you  know. 

Car.  And  I  too  am  impatient  to  see  him — 
For  my  aunt  would  never  let  me  quit  our  old 
family  mansion  in  Norfolk,  to  pay  my  cousin 
a  visit  on  her  marriage ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  absence  of  her  husband  now,  I  do  believe 
I  should  have  remain’d  till  doomsday  in  all  that 
ignorance  of  the  world,  which  makes  me  do 
and  say  such  silly  things. 
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Cic.  Oh  but  you  know  you  are  going  to  be 
married  ;  that  may  be  doing  a;  silly  thing  to  be 
sure. 

Car.  Married — Yes — to  I  don’t  know  who — 
and  before  I  know  any  thing  about  the  matter 
— why  do  you  know.  Cicely,  I  positively  be¬ 
lieve  I  shouldn’t  know  a  lover  if  I  saw  one 
before  me. 

Cic .  Not  know  a  sweet-heart — Oh!  I’ll 
soon  teach  you  how  to  do  that,  if  you’ll  listen 
to  me — 

Car.  Oh  !  that  I  will  with  pleasure. 


Duett.*  Caroline  and  Cicely. 


Cice.  When  a  young  man  of  air  genteel 
Oft  throws  himself  just  in  your  way, 

Whose  glances  warm  can  make  one  feel 
More  than  the  tongue  may  dare  to  say ; 

If  he  should  gaze  with  smile  of  gladness, 

Or  if  he  breathe  a  sigh  of  sadness, 

Oh  !  then  ’tis  well,  those  symptoms  tell 
Oflove  so  soft  and  winning, 

Oh  then  be  sure  it  is  of  Love  the  soft  beginning. 

Caro.  To  eye  me  first  with  gentle  smile, 

Then  gaze  with  tender  sigh  so  winning. 

Yes,  oflove  I  like  this  soft  beginning  : 

But  Cic’lysay — dear  Cic’ly  pray, 

What  next  dy’e  think  he’ll  do  or  say  ? 


*  The  Author,  as  an  apology  for  his  bad  rhymes,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  they  are  adapted  to 
French  music. 
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Cice.  Oh  why  next  he  may  whisper  a  word  or  sigh 
About  this — about  that— just  to  try  to  chat, 

To  which  the  self-same  you’ll  reply. 

Well  then  ,tis  quite  clear,  both  would  say  if  they 
dare, 

I  love  you — yes,  I  love,  my  dear. 


Caro.  Ah,  what  you  tell  me,  Cic’ly  dear 
All  makes  me  flutter  sadly  here. 

Cice.  Yes,  what  I  tell  you,  I  declare 
It  ought  to  make  you  flutter  there. 

Caro .  Who  would  not  hear  a  lover  sigh, 
And  who  a  lover  could  deny, 

And  then,  what  next,  oh  !  pray  disclose. 

Cice .  Then  he’ll  seek  the  freshest  rose, 
Which  he’ll  on  his  knees  present, 

Which  with  a  blush  you’ll  half  resent, 

And  then  more  blushing  you’ll  consent; 

Still  ’ere  you  take  if,  he’ll  request, 

That  with  that  flower  you  will  adorn 
The  brightest  beauties  of  your  breast, 
While  from  the  leaves  he  plucks  the  thorn. 

Caro .  Oh!  better  still,  what  joy  to  wear 
The  rose  a  lover  places  there, 

What  next  1—what  next  ? 

Cice.  At  last  his  heart  with  joy  elate, 

Some  day  with  fault’ring  voice  he’ll  sigh  ; 
“  Oh!  haste  to  seal  my  happy  fate. 

For  you  I  live,  for  you  I  die.” 

Caro .  And  what  to  that  must  I  reply  ? 

Cice .  Your  eyes  be  sure  will  answer  best 

Caro .  Already  sure,  I  feel  the  sigh 
That  bids  the  gentle  youth  be  blest. 
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Cice.  Now  listen  pray  at  love’s  command. 
He’ll  softly,  softly  take  your  hand  ; 

Oh,  then  he’ll  press  it — and  he’ll  kiss  it. 
Then  he’ll  sigh  heigho,  heigho, 

And  then  he’ll  swear,  Tm  ever  thine 
While  life  shall  last,  sweet  Caroline . 

Caro.  Oh,  will  he  press  it. 

And  will  he  kiss  it. 

And  will  he  sigh  heigho,  heigho — 

And  will  he  swear  he’s  ever  mine . 

Ah,  Cicely  sure,  from  all  you  sing, 

This  love  must  be  a  charming  thing. 


Cice.  Hush  !  here’s  my  mistress  ;  not  a  word 
about  the  lesson  I’ve  been  giving  you. 

Enter  Mrs.  Markham,  from  house. 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  Cicely,  have  you  been  to  the 
Post-office — are  there  any  letters  from  Liver¬ 
pool  ? 

Cice.  I  have  not  been  yet,  ma’am ;  but  I’ll 
run  directly. 

Mrs.  M.  Do,  and  make  haste ;  for  I  am  all 
anxiety  about  Mr.  Markham. 

Car.  Ah,  cousin  Emily,  pray  let  me  accom¬ 
pany  Cicely — it  is  such  a  fine  morning,  that  a 
walk  will  be  delightful. 

Airs.  M.  Well,  well,  go — but  mind  and  do 
not  detain  her  by  the  way. 

Car.  No,  no — (aside  to  Cicely ) — and  we  can 
talk  it  all  over  by  the  way  you  know. 

Cice.  Oh  yes,  I  know — Lord,  Lord,  what  a 
desire  these  young  ladies  have  of  learning. 

[Exit  with  Car  olne 
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Mrs.  M .  Poor  Caroline,  she  is  not  much 
amused  in  my  retirement.  But  I  cannot  wonder 
that  she  is  thoughtful,  since  she  is  expecting 
every  day  the  arrival  of  her  intended  husband, 
and  has  never  yet  seen  him — ’tis  enough  to 
make  a  young  woman  reflect  a  little— {looking; 
off)— Who  can  that  be  running  over  the  heath  ; 
he  comes  this  way  ;  he  has  leaped  the  style  and 
enters  the  avenue— ah,  and  has  run  over  my 
best  rose-bush,  I  declare. 


Enter  Scamper  (running*) 

Scam .  (out  of  breath)  Oh,  ma’am — ma — 
ma — (zounds,  my  feet  have  been  running  so 
fast,  that  my  tongue  can’t  run  at  all.) 

Mrs.  M.  Pray,  sir - 

Scam.  Aye,  pray  ma’am,  afford  me  a  tem¬ 
porary  retreat. 

Mrs.  M.  Retreat — 

Scam.  Yes,  ma’am — hide  me  only  for  a  few 
moments  in  some  corner. 

Mrs .  M .  Some  corner,  sir — 

Scam .  Yes,  Ma’am— a  chimuey  corner,  or  a 
corner  cupboard — or  any  corner  you  have  at 
command— 

Mrs.  M .  Really,  sir,  this  request — 

Scam.  Is  rather  extraordinary  ;  but,  upon  my 
soul,  there’s  no  harm  meant — I  would  be  polite, 
but  hav’nt  time — only  help  me  to  escape. 

Mrs.  M.  Escape — from  whom  ? 

Scam.  From  whom — oh,  from  three  or  four 
dozen  tag  rag  and  bob*  tail  sons  of  Roe,  Doe, 
Writ,  and  Red-tail. 

M*'s.M.  Red  tail— I  really  do  not  under¬ 
stand. 
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Scam.  Pray,  ma’am,  were  you  ever  in  fear  of 
a  bailiff — ever  in  fear  of  a  tap  on  the  shoulder — 
did  you  ever  have  a  dun  with  a  thundering 
thump  at  your  door  before  seven — Zounds,  I  see 
them  clearing  the  wood — they’ve  got  scent — 
pray,  ma’am,  throw  them  off — if  you  wont  let 

me  into  the  house,  I’ll  hide  myself  here - 

[Enters  Pavilion  and  shuts  the  door . 

Mrs.  M.  But,  sir— -he  has  fastened  himself 
in — 


Enter  Nicks,  Bailiff's  arid followers . 

Nicks.  ( puffing  and  blowing )  I’m  sure  he  past 
this  here  way — he  must  have  gone  into  that 
there  house — oh,  pray,  ma’am,  have  you  seen  a 
young  man  a  running  as  tho’  somebody  were  a 
running  after  him — baint  he  gone  into  this  here 
house. 

Mrs .  M.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  no  person 
whatever  has  entered  my  house  this  morning. 

Nicks.  Then  he  must  be  skulking  about  the 
grounds  ;  so  to  it,  my  lads — hunt  him  out — 
we’ll  have  him — for  he  shan’t  lead  us  such  a 
dance  for  nothing. 

Re-enter  Scamper,  from  the  Pavilion ,  in  a 
dressing-gown ,  with  a  book  in  his  hand . 

Scam.  What  is  all  this  noise?  Who  thus  dares 
come  to  trouble  my  repose  in  my  own  house? 

Nicks.  Lord,  sir - 

Scam,  (to  Mrs.  M.)  My  dearest  wife,  what 
woald  these  people  have  ? 

C 
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Mrs.  M.  ( aside ,  laughing)  His  wife  !  cunning 
fellow. 

Nicks,  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  the  master  of  the 
house. 

Scam.  To  be  sure  I  am  ;  and  you,  sir,  are — 

Nicks.  Sir — 

Scam .  An  impertinent  intruder — 

Nicks.  I  beg  leave  to  say — 

Scam .  An  impudent  fellow — 

Nicks.  I  an  impudent —  t 

Scam.  To  come  thus  to  violate  my  domestic 
quiet — to  disturb  my  wife  in  her  household,  and 
hinder  me  in  my  literary  pursuits. 

Nicks.  Pursuits — why,  sir,  you’ve  hindered 
me  in  my  pursuits  rather.  Tho’  I  can’t  say  that 
if  I  had’nt  been  well  paid  I  ever  should  have 
pursued  my  man  from  Tottenham-court-road  to 
here. 

Mrs.  M.  The  gentleman  is  a  bailiff — ( toS .) 

Nicks.  I  have  that  honor,  sir. 

Scam.  Ah,  I  understand  ;  and  you  pursue 
some  unfortunate — 

Nicks.  No,  sir,  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  away. 

Scam.  What  sort  of  person  is  it  ? 

Nicks .  Why,  your  honor,  you  know  we’re 
early  birds— quit  our  cages  soon  ;  and  it  being 
scarcely  light  when  we  hunted  him  out  of  his 
lodgings  in  town,  I  can’t  say  as  I  know  any 
thing  about  his  person. 

Scam.  Oh,  you  don’t  know  his  person ;  that’s 
a  great  pity. 

Nicks.  Tho’  I  can  answer  for  it,  as  I’m  an 
officer,  there’s  not  such  another  runner  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

Scam.  Oh,  it  must  be  the  fellow  I  saw  cross 
the  bottom  of  the  lawn  there  at  full  speed,  and 
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and  get  into  the  wood  through  that  gate 
there. 

Nicks.  At  that  there  gate.  Come  along  then, 
my  boys;  we  may  get  him  yet  before  he  reaches 
the  next  county.  A  thousand  thanks-— now  be 
off,  my  boys.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant — 
1  had  rather  ferret  a  gem  man  out  of  any  alley 
or  court  in  London,  than  scratch  one’s  self  to 
pieces  over  the  brambles  and  bushes  in  the 
country.  [Exeunt  Bailiffs . 

Scam .  ( watching  them  bff)  Ah,  what  shall  I 
say  to  excuse  my  impertinence.  Pray  allow  me 
to  ask  in  whose  house  1  have  the  honor  to 
be  ? 

Mrs .  M.  ( pointing  to  the  dressing-gown)  By 
your  appearance,  one  would  think  you  were  in 
your  own,  sir. 

Scam .  Eh— Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  had 
forgotten.  ( Enters  Pavilion .) 

Mrs.  M.  Upon  my  word,  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  adventure,  and  a  very  extraordinary 
person.  I  trust  he  will  not  think  of  making  my 
house  his  hiding-place  though. 

Re-Enter  Scamper. 

Scam.  I  dare  say,  madam,  from  this  first  in¬ 
troduction,  which  I  must  own  is  not  more  pre¬ 
possessing  than  the  gentlemen  who  have  just  left 
us,  that  you  have  formed  no  very  high  opinion 
of  my  character.  In  short,  were  you  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  dare  be  sworn  you  think  me  what 
the  French  call  a  mauvais  sujet ,  but  you  are 
mistaken— -upon  my  soul  you  are.  I  am  a 
devilish  good  fellow  at  the  bottom,  in  spite  of 
the  bailiffs. 

Mrs.M .  But,  sir — ^ 
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Scam .  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  are  going  to 
say  it  was  darn’d  foolish  to  endorse  a  promissory 
note,  still  greater  to  suffer  it  to  be  dishonored, 
and  all  that,  though  I  protest  I  couldn't  help 
it ;  in  short,  that  I  must  be  a  bad  fellow  to  get 
myself  backed  by  a  bailiff  for  backing  a  bill. 
But,  madam,  it  was  all  for  the  sake  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  friendship  you  know,  madam,  friend¬ 
ship  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  M.  But  all  this — 

Scam .  Is  nothing  to  you.  Yet  pray  hear 
me.  My  father,  a  rich  merchant  of  Liverpool, 
willing  that  his  son  should  see  a  little  of  the 
world,  before  he  tied  him  to  the  desk,  allowed 
me,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  travel  for  im¬ 
provement  and  pleasure ;  at  that  age,  you 
know,  madam,  the  latter  is  in  general  our 
choice,  and  I  found  so  much  of  it  in  London, 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  quit  the  metro¬ 
polis  since  I  first  entered  it.  It  was  my  good, 
or  as  it  has  turned  out,  my  evil  fortune,  there 
to  meet  with  an  old  school-fellow,  who  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  joining  his  regiment  by  the  want 
of  money.  My  finances  were  then  also  very 
low,  but  depending  upon  my  father’s  remit¬ 
tances,  I  endorsed  this  promissory  note  for  my 
friend ;  the  departed  from  tha  place  as  happy  as 
a  general,  and  departed  from  this  life  before 
the  bill  became  due.  A  rascally  thing  you’ll 
say,  but  he  could  not  help  it.  Well,  madam, 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  my  dad  wishing  me 
to  return  quicker  than  I  liked,  suddenly  cut  off 
my  supplies  to  force  a  retreat.  The  bill  is  re¬ 
turned — the  writ  issued — I  quit  my  lodgings— 
the  bailiffs  get  scent — I  lead  them  a  dance 
through  Kentish  Town — wind  them  up  Hamp¬ 
stead  Hill— they  gain  upon  me  on  the  heath— 
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your  seat  appears  in  view — I  leap  into  it— -throw 
myself  upon  your  mercy,  and  into  your  hus¬ 
band’s  dressing  gown— escape  the  bailiffs,,  and 
such  is  the  eventful  history  of  obliging  a  friend. 

Mrs.  M.  But  how  came  you  to  direct  your 
flight  towards  Hampstead  ? 

Scam .  To  seek  the  matrimonial  partner  of  one 
of  our  commercial  partners,  to  whom  I  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  pay  my  respects ;  for  I 
can  pay  those  though  I  don’t  my  bills.  But 
yesterday  calling  at  her  house  in  town,  I  found 
that  her  husband  was  on  a  visit  to  my  father, 
at  Liverpool,  and  that  she  had  retired  to  a  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  rural  vale  of  Hampstead,  by  way  of 
retreating  from  the  great  world. 

Mrs.  M.  And  where  you  were  seeking  her  by 
way  of  retreating — 

Scam.  From  the  bailiffs. 

Mrs.  M.  And  her  name  is — 

Scam.  Markham — Some  dowdy  citizen  no 
doubt — A  woman,  who  from  her  own  way  of 
life,  I  should  suppose  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  age. 

Mrs.  M.  Softly,  my  good  sir,  softly  if  you 
please. 

Scam.  Perhaps  you  know  her,  ma’am  P 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly,  Ido! 

Scam.  And  are  partial  to  her,  perhaps  ? 

Mrs ,  M.  A  little,  since  I  am  Mrs.  Markham. 

Scam .  You!  Is  it  possible?  Ah!  Madam— 

Mrs.  M.  And  from  what  you  have  said,  you, 
I  suppose,  are  Mr.  Scamper  ? 

Scam.  Exactly  so,  madam,  Scamper  is  my 
name.  Frederic  Scamper,  as  you’ll  see  at 
full  length  in  the  long  strip  of  paper  these 
gentlemen  carry  with  them. 
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Mrs.  M.  Then,  sir,  you  are  welcome — your 
family  is  exceedingly  intimate  with  that  of  my 
husband,  and  to  unite  them  still  closer,  it  is 
just  determined  by  your  father  that  you  shall 
marrv  my  cousin  Caroline. 

Scam .  Marry  your  cousin  !  why  this  is  the 
very  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Your  relation  and  my  husband 
have  made  uj>  this  match  for  you,  during  his 
present  visit  to  Liverpool. 

Scam.  Upon  my  word  I  am  extremely  obliged. 

Mrs.  M.  And  your  father  promised  to  write 
to  desire  that  you  would  visit  me,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  introduced  to  your  intended  bride, 
we  have  been  expecting  you  every  day. 

Scam.  Unlucky  dog  that  I  am’ — The  fact  is 
that  I  never  read  further  into  my  late  letters 
than  just  to  see  whether  they  contained  any 
thing  needful,  and — 

Mrs.  M.  How — 

Scam .  Oh,  ma’m,  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  my  excessive  sensibility  ;  the  old  gentleman 
is  a  little  given  to  scold,  and  my  filial  affection 
for  him  could  not  bear  it. — But  your  cousin, 
ma’am,  is  she  as  young  and  handsome  as  you 
are? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  indeed— 

Scam.  Young  and  handsome  as  you. — Yes, 
ma’am,  for  some  time  I  have  contempiatedm  ar- 
riage  with  delight,  1  have  I’ll  assure  you.  The 
sacred  tie  which  unites  two  hearts  in  one.  Do¬ 
mestic  happiness  will  make  me  wise,  and  as  the 
father  of  a  dozen  little  Scampers,  I  shall  become 
truly  respectable.  Oh,  how  happy  lam!  I  en¬ 
dorsed  a  promissory  note,  and  the  bailiffs  have 
driven  me,  not  into  a  prison,  but  a  paradise. 

Mrs.  M.  Stop,  you  are  not  married  yet,  so 
not  quite  so  fast. 
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Scam .  No,  not  quite  so  fast  certainly. 

Airs .  M.  You  must  please  my  cousin  before 
you  marry  her. 

Scam .  The  great  difficulty  is  to  please  a  wife 
after  you  have  married  her.  But  introduce  me 
directly,  I  am  all  impatience  to  throw  myself  at 
her  feet 

Airs .  AI .  My  cousin  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes 

Scam .  ( Thinking )  But  stop — I  am  thinking  I 
should  not  like  to  be  introduced  to  her  at  first 
as  her  intended  husband. — The  idea  alone  may 
make  her  dislike  me  ;  women,  after  all,  are  very 
perverse  you  knotf. 

Airs.  M.  ( Laughs )  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  deceive  her  as  you  did  the  bailiffs,  and  pass 
yourself  upon  her  as  my  husband. 

Scam.  Ah !  but  then  she  of  course  is  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Markham — 

Mrs.  AI.  N  ot  at  all — she  hss  never  even  seen 
him. 

Scam.  Indeed — and  your  servants—? 

Mrs .  Al.  All  my  old  ones  remain  in  town, 
until  the  arrival  of  their  master — the  only  one  I 
have  here,  is  a  young  woman  of  the  village — 

Scam.  Who  likewise  has,  perhaps  never  seen 
Mr.  Markham?— 

Airs.  M.  Never! 

Scajn.  (With  Energy)  Ah  \  my  dear  madam, 
— pray  do  consent  to  continue  my  wife — 

Mrs.M.  You  jest — surely — 

Scam.  Nay — only  for  a  few  hours — and  since 
I  am  ultimately  to  be  your  cousin — why,  where 
is  the  harm  of  it — and  the  mistakes  that  will 
arise  from  this  innocent  rused'amour ,  will  serve 
to  amuse  you — (Mrs.  M.  laughs)  ah !  you 
laugh  by  anticipitation. 
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Mrs.  M.  Well — Well,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  agree  to  the  plot 

Scam .  Bravo—  Then  I  am  your  happy,  happy 
husband — 

Mrs .  M.  But  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  you 
know — ah  !  I  see  my  cousin. 

Scam.  Ah  !  how  my  breast  beats — 

Mrs.  M.  What  already !  come,  come,  my  new 
lord  and  master,  do  not  make  me-jealous  at  the 
commencement  of  our  marriage 

Enter  Caroline  and  Cicely. 

Car.  Heigho  !  my  dear  cousin  there  is  no 
letter  for  you. 

Cic.  Tis  really  very  inattentive  of  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham — (aside)  I  would  not  have  let  my  husband 
have  served  me  so — tho’his  best  melon  bed  had 
been  spoiled  for  want  of  pruning,  while  he  was 
mending  his  pen. 

Mrs.  M.  Inattentive — no,  no — look  Caroline 
— He  has  himself  been  the  welcome  messenger, 
— Here  is  my  husband. 

Cic .  There  I  said  so — (aside)  A  cunning  fel¬ 
low. 

Car.  What,  is  this  Mr.  Markham  ? 

Scam .  Yes,  my  charming  cousin,  ’tis  I  indeed 
•—impatient  to  be  admitted  to  your  affection— - 
friedship ,  I  mean — from  the  delightful  descrip¬ 
tion  which  Mrs.  Markham  has  given  me  of  your 
charms— your  good  qualities — Ah  !  madam,  your 
portrait  did  not  do  her  justice— She  is  ten  times 
handsomer  than  I  expected. 

Mrs .  M.  ( aside  to  Scam  )  Hush,  my  dear  Mr. 
Markham,  not  quite  so  much  gallantry— Re¬ 
spect  the  laws  of  Hymen,  if  you  please. 

Car .  (aside  to  Cicely .)  My  cousin  did  not 
exaggerate  in  her  praises  of  him— He  expresses 
himself  admirably. 
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Cic •  ( aside.)  Oh  admirably!— I  should  not 
think  so  tho’  if  1  were  his  wife  But  stop*  I 
must  pay  my  respects,  (advancing  to  Scamper , 
curtseying.)  Sir,  I  give  you  joy — Welcome  to 
Hampstead,  sir — My  mistress  has  so  often  talked 
to  me  about  you,  and  told  me  so  often  of  every 
thing  you  lik’d,  that  I  know  how  to  please  and 
wait  upon  you  exactly,  sir — And  if  you’ll  only 
just  pop  your  head  into  that  Pavilion  sir,  you’ll 
find  every  thing  just  as  you  like  it,  Sir. 

Scam .  Yes,  yes,  I  have  already  been  there,  it 
has  already  been  both  useful  and  agreeable  to 
me. 

Cic .  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that  however — A 
very  pleasant  spoken  gentleman  I  declare — But, 
sir,  you  must  be  tired,  you  want  refreshment — 
Perhaps  you  came  on  foot,  sir. 

Scam .  I  did  indeed,  and— ran — walked  I 
mean,  rather  quickly  too. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  my  dear  husband  was  so  im¬ 
patient  to  see  me,  that  he  came  a  short  cut. 

Cic .  Well  then,  I’m  sure  he  must  be  hungry, 
so  I’ll  lay  the  breakfast  things  directly— 

Scam .  Breakfast !  that’s  an  excellent  idea — 
So  make  haste  my  little  rustic,  and  let  us  have 
breakfast.  (To  Mrs.  Markham)  Pardon  me 
for  thus  presuming  for  a  moment  to  give  my 
orders  to  your  servants. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  nay,  are  you  not  the  master  ? 

Car.  (aside)  How  polite  he  is,  even  to  his 
wife. 

Mrs .  M.  Come,  Caroline,  let  us  go  into  the 
garden  and  gather  the  fruit  for  breakfast. 

Scam.  Aye  do,  for  I  feel  they  will  deive 
additional  freshness  from  such  fair  hands — 

(Exeunt  Mrs.  M .  and  Caroline .] 
D 
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Cic .  Well  now,  for  the  life  and  soul  of  me  I 
can’t  tell  whether  he  mean't  that  for  Miss  Caro¬ 
line,  or  his  wife — I  begin  to  think  he's  a  gay 
gallant,  that  I  do. 

Scam.  Now,  my  little  rustic,  lay  the  cloth — 
Let’s  have  breakfast. 

Cic.  Yes,  sir  ( curtseying ). 

Scam.  For  I  am  dying  of  hunger — 

Cic.  I  dare  say  you  are,  sir. 

Scam.  Egad,  you  are  a  very  pretty  girl— 

Cic.  Widow,  if  you  please— 

Scam.  Maid,  wife,  or  widow,  I  must  have 
one  kiss,  and  then  away  to  the  ladies,  ( kissing 
her)  Egad  you  are  a  charming  creature  ! 

[£«rtV.] 

Cice.  If  that  is  not  pretty  well,  I  don’t  know 
what  is— But  just  arrived — been  away  from  hi 
wife  these  two  months— And  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I 
don’t  think  he  has  kissed  me  now  before  her— 
Oh,  these  men  !  these  men  ! 


SONG.— Cicely. 

When  a  man  weds  a  charming  wife, 

He  vows  that  he’ll  love  her  evermore, 
Calls  her  his  dear,  his  soul,  his  life, 

He  swears  that  he  lives  but  to  adore  ; 
But  when  in  a  corner  the  charm  is, 

To  fliit  with  some  smart  little  maid. 

And  says, 66  Prythee,  child,  don’t  be  afraid, 
For  I  cannot  see  where  the  great  harm  is, — 
Since  my  wife  is  not  near, 

Pray,  what  have  we  to  fear? 

Since  my  wife  cannot  know, 

Now,  what  harm  can  it  do.” 

Go,  husbands,  go, 

Your  tricks  we  know. 

You  alwaya  did  and  will  do  so. 
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( Spoken )  Then,  what  can  poor  wives  do?  why — 

Tho’  a  wife  loves  her  husband  well, 

Fulfilling  the  vow  she  freely  made : 

<4  Love,  honour,  obey,”  in  memory  dwell 
While  never  a  thought  from  virtue  strayed  ; 

Yet,  if  in  a  corner,  a  charm  ’tis, 

To  list  to  some  smart  youth  who  sighs, 

Who  can  blame  her,  if  thus  she  replies. 

Sure  l  cannot  see  where  the  great  harm  is, 

Since  my  husband’s  not  near, 

Pray,  what  have  we  to  fear  ? 

Since  my  husband  can’t  know, 

Now,  what  herm  can  it  do  ? 

Go,  husbands  go, 

Your  tricks  we  do  know, 

It  would  serve  you  right  if  we  did  so. 

[J Sri/.] 

( Entei '  Mr.  Markham,  from  back  of  stage.) 

Mark .  So,  so,  my  charming  little  wife  rus¬ 
ticating  here  I  find  during  my  absence  :  yes, 
yes,  this  is  the  cottage  they  told  me  she  had 
taken — I  see  already  tokens  of  her  taste — And  I 
never  look  at  myself  in  the  glass,  that  I  don’t 
think  her  taste  admirable— I  have  taken  good 
care  that  she  should  not  guess  the  day  of  my 
arrival — Surprize  doubles  our  joy  when  two 
hearts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other  as 
Emily’s  and  mine — And  then  to  think  she 
should  retire  from  the  gay  world,  to  mourn  my 
absence  in  this  solitude.  Oh,  pretty  turtle  dove, 
it  has  made  me  love  her  ten  times  more,  and  I 
declare  my  heart  beats  with  as  much  tumultuous 
delight,  at  the  prospect  of  embracing  her,  as  it 
did  the  first  day  of  my  marriage.  I  think  I  see 
her  the  moment  her  eyes  fall  on  me— I  shall  rush 
forward— Her  heart  will  palpitate  against 
mine,— her  eyes  glisten  with  pleasure — Oh  ! 
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she’ll  faint  with  delight— faint,  egad  that  will 
be  carrying  the  joke  too  far ;  1  had  better 
announce  myself  lest  her  delight  should  over¬ 
power  her,  and  that  would  not  be  quite  the  thing. 
Ah,  ah,  here  is  somebody  that  shall  prepare  her 
for  my  arrival. 

( Enter  Cicely  with  breakfast  things ,  which  she 
begins  to  arrange  on  a  table. ) 

Cic.  Do  you  want  any  body  sir?— or  any 
thing  here  pray,  sir  ? 

Mark .  Do  you  belong  to  Mrs.  Markham, 
my  pretty  maid  ? 

Cic.  Yes,  sir— but  I’m  a  widow  at  your  ser¬ 
vice,  sir. 

Mark.  Well  then,  my  pretty  widow— tell  me 
—does  not  your  mistress  expect  the  arrival  of 
her  husband  with  all  the  impatience  of  an 
affectionate  wife — is  she  not  anticipating  his 
return  with  the  greatest  pleasure  possible  ? 

Cic.  Oh  !  no,  she  has  experienced  all  the  plea¬ 
sure  possible. 

Mark.  Ah !  Ah  1  Somebody  then  had  in¬ 
formed  her  of  the  arrival  of  her  husband 

Cic.  No,  no — there  you’re  quite  wrong — I 
always  said  Mr*  Markham  was  a  cunning  fel¬ 
low— I  always  said  my  Gentleman  would  pre¬ 
sent  himself  some  morning  when  he  was  least 
expected— Husbands  you  know  are  queer  crea¬ 
tures,  and  think  they  can  never  make  too  sure. 

Mark,  (aside)  The  devil  !  does  she  know  me? 

Cic.  (curtseying)  A  friend  of  the  family,  I 
suppose,  sir? 

Mark .  Yes,  rather,  and  I  wish¬ 
es.  To  see  my  mistress  perhaps — sorry  for  it, 
for  I  am  afraid  that  wouldn’t  be  quite  agreeable 
just  now — 
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Mark .  Not  agreeable— 

Cic.  No,  not  agreeable — An  hour  hasn’t  yet 
past  since  my  mistress  embraced  my  master 
on  his  return,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
either  agreeable  or  genteel  to  interrupt  them  so 
soon.  Bless  ye,  sir,  they  have  not  seen  each 
other  these  two  months— and  really  my  master 
is  a  man  whose  absence  a  wife  ought  to  regret — 
as  my  poor  husband  us’d  to  say— I  can’t  tell 
you  how  much  she  loves  him. 

Mark.  Who  the  devil  are  you  speaking  of? 

Cic .  Who — why  of  Mr.  andMrs.  Markham 
to  be  sure — but  if  you  can’t  be  civil,  and  will 
talk  about  the  devil  and  such  like  people,  why 
I  won’t  tell  you  anything  more. 

Mark .  What  is  that  you  say  ? 

Cic.  ( loud)  What— why  are  you  deaf? — that 
alters  the  case— so,  sir,  I  say  that  my  master  ar¬ 
rived  this  morning  all  impatience  to  see  my  mis¬ 
tress — that  my  mistress  flew  into  his  arms  all  im¬ 
patience  to  meet  my  master— that  it  was  quite  a 
treat  and  an  edification  to  see  their  tender  looks 
— and  listen  to  their  tender  words— But  I  must 
now  go  and  tell  them  breakfast  is  ready — for  he 
was  hungry  as  a  hunter,  so  your  Servant,  sir — 
As  I  know  you  can  have  nothing  particular  to 
say  to  Mrs.  Markham,  sir,  have  the  goodnes 
to  call  to-morrow. 

Mark .  To-morrow  ! 

Cic .  Yes,  to-morrow,  sir— their  transport  will 
have  a  little  subsided  then,  and  she  will  have 
time  to  speak  to  you— so  good  morning,  and  a 
pleasant  walk  sir.  [Exit. 

Mark .  Death  and  the  Devil — what  does  she 
mean — not  time  to  speak  to  me — nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  say  to  her — Oh,  this  woman's  a  fool — 
and  yet  she  told  me  naturally  enough  that  some- 
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body - Zounds,  it  can’t  be— and  yet  — I’ve 

been  absent  two  months— ’tis  a  devilish  long 
time— and  there  are  examples — Hamlet’s  mother 
married  in  less  time— and  Shakespeare  knew 
human  nature— What  the  devil  shall  I  do? — 
Upon  my  soul  this  is  very  pleasant— Oh,  yes — 

damn’d  pleasant - Phaw,  nonsense— I  know  it 

can’t  be— yet  some  cursed  queer  reflections 
will  pop  into  my  head — ( looking  off) — Ah,  ah, 
— There  they  are — and  a  devilish  'good  looking 
fellow  is  actually  with  her— Zounds,  how  close 
he  walks — curse  me  if  I  don’t  think  his  arm  is 
round  her  waist— they  are  going  to  breakfast 
here — I’ll  watch  them  from  this  Pavilion — I’ll 
spoil  their  appetites — but  stop,  will  that  be  ho¬ 
norable —  Oh  yes,  zounds,  anything— every 
thing  is  honourable,  when  a  man  is  afraid  of 
being  jealous  without  a  cause. 

[Edit  into  Pavilion . 

Enter  Scamper,  Mrs.  Markham,  Caroline,  and 
Cicely. 

Mrs .  Mark.  Well,  Cicely,  and  where  is  the 
gentleman  ? 

Cic.  Oh,  I  told  him  his  visit  would  not  be 
agreeable,  so  I  suppose  he  took  it  as  a  gentle 
hint,  and  has  walked  off. 

Scam.  I  am  glad  of  it — 

Scam,  (to  Mrs .  M.)  No  one  shall  intrude 
upon  our  domestic  privacy  to  day — Shall  they, 
my  love? 

Mrs.  Mark.  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Mark¬ 
ham  ! 

Mark .  (from  window)  Her  dear  Markham — 
I’ll  mark  him  with  a  vengeance — what  the 
devil  does  she  mean  ? 
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Scam.  Come,  come,  my  pretty  cousin — I 
will  place  myself  between  you — and  I  can  then 
enjoy  the  contemplation  of  the  charms  of  both— 

( sit  down  and  breakfast ,  Cieely  waits) 

(  During  this  scene  Scamper  often 
addresses  himself  to  Caroline .) 

Mark .  {aside)  Both — Damn  the  Turk — he’s 
turning  my  house  into  his  harem,  but  I’ll  harum 
scar  urn  him. 

Cic.  (Jo  Scam.)  Come,  sir,  I  dare  be  sworn 
now  you  have  not  broken  your  fast  this  morn¬ 
ing- 

Mark,  (aside)  I  wish  his  head  was  broken. 

Scam.  What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  break¬ 
fast  under  the  refreshing  shade  of  the  trees  ! 

Mark,  (aside)  Ah!  plaguy  delightful — charm¬ 
ingly  refreshing ! 

Scam.  So  pleasant  to  say  a  soft  thing  with 
every  drop  of  cream.  * 

Mark ,  {aside)  Curse  his  soft  things. 

Scam.  And  a  sweet  thing  with  every  lump 
of  sugar. 

Mark,  (aside)  Damn  his  sweet  things. 

Mrs>  Mark.  Yes— but,  my  dear  husband — all 
your  soft  things  and  sweet  things  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  me— they  are  mine  by  right,  and 
really  I  shall  be  jealous  if  you  give  all  the  cream 
and  sugar  to  Caroline,  if  you  say  them  to  her. 

Mark,  (aside)  Was  ever  such  a  woman  ! 

Cic .  (aside)  Well  said— mistress  of  mine,  so 
should  I  too. 

Scam.  Well,  I  have  not  enjoyed  myself 
so  much  for  an  age. 

Mar.  ( aside )  So  it  seems. 

(During  which  he  turns  to  Caro¬ 
line,  but  Mrs.  Markham  pull? 
him  round  to  her.) 
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QUINTETTO. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Markham,  Caroline,  Scamper,  and 
Cicely. 

Scamp.  Ah  !  how  sweet  are  the  moments 
Past  in  rural  scenes, 

By  charms  like  these  surrounded, 

What  joy  the  bosom  gleans. 


Oh  !  how  sweet,  &c. 


Scamp .  y 

Scamp:  Thus  seated  carelessly  free, 

In  the  shade  of  some  wide  spreading  tree, 

How  charming  thus  tranquil  to  be, 

Eating  toast  and  drinking  one’s  tea. 

Cicely.  Well,  I  must  own  'tis  something  strange, 
To  see  such  bliss  in  married  life ; 

Ah  !  yes,  my  state,  I  needs  must  change, 

And  soon  again  become  a  wife. 

Scamp.  Oh  !  how  sweet  connubial  bliss. 


{  Women  repeat.) 


Mr.  M.  {Aside)  Devil  take  connubial  bliss, 
Certainly — vastly  pleasant  all  this  ! 

Cic.  Ah  !  how  soft  the  bondage 
When  love  twines  with  art, 

Unseen  his  rosy  fetters, 

Round  the  wedded  heart. 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  indeed  ’tis  soft  bondage, 

1  need  must  confess. 


Ah  !  how  sweet  are,  &c.  &c. 
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Mrs  Mark.  But  come,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
Is  too  much  for  me,  we  will  retire  to  the  saloon 
— your  hand,  dear  Mr.  Markham. 

Mark.  ( from  xvindow )  The  devil  fly  away  with 
dear  Mr.  Markham. 

Scam .  Oh,  just  as  you  please — your  hand,  my 
love — my  fair  cousin,  yours — 

[Exit  zvith  ladies  kissing  both  their  hands. 

Mark.  ( shutting  windozv)  The  fellow  is  kiss¬ 
ing  their  hands. 

Cic.  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  a  fellow  in  my 
life — I  don’t  know  how  my  mistress  may  like  it, 
but  I’ll  be  hang’d  if  I  would  have  suffered  my 
poor  husband,  old  as  he  was,  to  have  kissed 
another  woman’s  hand  before  my  face — I’d  have 
scratch’d  him  worse  than  his  own  gooseberry 
bushes— that’s  what  I  would.  [Exit. 


Enter  Nicks  and  Bailiffs  ( out  of  breathy)  from 
back  of  stage. 

Nicks.  I  tell  you  I  know  as  how  they’ve 
gammon'd  us — He  has  never  gone  out  of  this 
here  place,  and  therefore  here  he  must  be  some¬ 
where— Egad,  I’m  winded — So  here  I  must  rest 
a  minute  or  two,  while  you  keep  a  look  out. 
(sit 9  down  on  bank ,  Bailiff's  keep  watch) 


Enter  Markham,  with  caution  from  Pavilion . 

Mark.  I  no  longer  hear  any  body  near,  so  I 
may  e’en  come  out  of  my  hiding  place. 

Nicks.  ( Perceiving  him .)  Ah!  ah!  hush! 

E 
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Mark .  A  pretty  situation  I  find  myself  in— 
upon  my  soul  1  never  was  so  bewildered  in  my  life 
—Now  what  the  devil  to  do  I  can’t  tell — shall  I 
enter  tranquilly  as  tho’ nothing  had  happened  ? 
or  shall  I  make  a  devil  of  a  noise,  expose  her 
perfidy  to  the  world,  and  let  Doctor’s  Commons 
play  a  finale  to  my  married  happiness. 

Nicks,  (advancing)  Silence  I  say  !  this  must 
be  our  man. 

Mark .  Yet  to  confess  that  I  have  hid  my¬ 
self— 

Nicks .  {aside)  Hid  himself!  oh  yes,  ’tis 
he  sure  enough. 

Mark .  Oh !  that  I  had  some  friend  to  whom 
I  could  apply. 

Nicks .  (Aside)  Oh,  to  bail  him  I  suppose. 

Mark.  But  who,  who  can  tell  me  what  I 
shall  do  ! 

Nicks,  (coming  forward  xvith  Followers)  I 
will — you  must  follow  me. 

Mark.  Follow  you — 

Nicks.  Aye,  or  go  before,  you  may  have 
your  choice. 

Mark.  What  the  devil  do  you  want? 

Nitks.  Oh,  nothing  particular,  only  to  arrest 
you. 

Mark.  Arrest  me  !  for  what  pray  ? 

Nicks.  For  what!— come,  that’s  a  good  one- 
only  for  a  promissory  note,  which  you  have 
endorsed,  and  which  is  not  paid,  Mr.  Scamper, 
that’s  all. 

Mark.  Scamper ! 

Nicks.  Scamper— yes,  Scamper— what,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  say  that  is  not  your  name. 

Mark.  To  be  sure  I  shall,  you  impudent  ras¬ 
cal,  for  I’d  have  you  to  know  that  my  name  is 
Markham,  and  that  I  am  the  master  of  this 
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house  and  grounds,  ( aside)  and  used  to  be  of 
all  it  contains,  but  that  I  can’t  answer  for  now. 

Nicks.  Come,  come,  that’s  a  good  one  how¬ 
ever  !  but  it  won’t  do  ;  no,  no,  we  saw  the 
master  of  this  here  place  this  here  morning 
come  out  of  that  very  pavilion  where  you  have 
been  hiding,  drest  in  his  dressing  gown  and 
slippers,  and  no  more  like  you  than  I  am  like 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Mark.  Dressing  gown  and  slippers,  confu¬ 
sion  !— Lord  Chief  Justice — slept  here  perhaps — 
I  say,  my  friend,  explain  yourself,  but  don't 
make  a  noise. 

Nicks.  But  I  will  make  a  noise  though  if  you 
don’t  go  quietly. 

Mar.  Scamper  did  you  say — what  the  son  of 
a  Liverpool  merchant  who  owes  money  ?  I  be¬ 
gin  to  breathe  again. 

Nicks.  So  do  I,  yes,  yes,  Scamper,  you 
know  him  well  enough. 

Mark.  Now  pray  speak  low,  my  friend. 

Nicks.  ( crying  out  very  loud)  I  tell  you  I 
wont  speak  low,  I’m  no  low  fellow  I  promise 
you,  so  come  along. 

Mark,  (shewing  notes  in  a  pocket  book)  But 
suppose  I  pay  you. 

Nicks,  {taking  off  his  hat)  Oh,  then,  sir,  I 
shall  alter  my  tone  in  a  minute. 

Mark,  {apart)  Yes,  yes,  it  must  be  so.  The 
clouds  begin  to  disperse,  it  is  that  scape-grace 
Scamper,  who  being  pursued  by  these  limbs  of 
the  law,  has  taken  refuge  from  their  gripe  by 
assuming  my  name,  and  my  wife’s  good  nature 
has  favored  the  deception.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  but 
I’ll  be  even  with  my  gentleman.  Egad  how 
different  I  feel  all  of  a  sudden,  curse  me  if  I 
was  not  attacked  with  a  typhus  fever  and  an 
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ague  all  at  once  ;  my  qualms  began  to  be  very 
terrible— (to  Nicks)  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  re¬ 
tire  and  settle  this  matter  elsewhere- — Will  you 
follow  me  ? 

Nicks.  You  may  depend  upon  that,  rtis  our 
business. 

Mark.  Quick,  quick,  some  body  is  coming. 
Oh»  Scamper!  Scamper!  I’ll  make  you  pay 
for  the  fright  you  have  put  me  into. 

[Exeunt 

(Enter  Caroline  from  the  house ,  thoughtful.) 

Car.  The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  examine 
the  conduct  of  my  cousin’s  husband,  the  more 
I  am  astonished.  He  does  not  pay  the  least  at¬ 
tention  to  his  wife,  while  his  eyes  follow  mine 
every  where,  and  to  me  he  addresses  all  his 
compliments.  In  short  his  whole  manner  is  so 
like  what  Cicely  described  tome  this  morning, 
that  if  he  were  not  married,  I  should  really  take 
him  for  a  lover— What  can  it  mean — I  know  not 
Avhat  to  think,  and  my  brain  and  heart  are  all 
in  confusion. 

( Enter  Scamper. ) 

Ah,  he  is  here  ;*  still  pursuing  me. 

Scam.  Why  do  you  fly  us, charming  Caroline? 

Car.  You  were  with  my  cousin,  and  I 
thought, after  so  long  an  absence,  my  presence 
might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

Scam.  No,  no  j  I  must  have  a  little  conver¬ 
sation  with  you. 

Car.  ( confused )  With  me— on  what  subject, 
sir? 

Scam.  On  you!  approaching  marriage.  Do 
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you  think  you  shall  love  the  man  of  your 
friend’s  choice  ? 

Car .  Nay,  sir,  I  must  see  him  before  I  answer 
that  question. 

Scam.  Oh,  what  a  happy  destiny  is  his  ! - 

Would  to  heaven  1  were  in  his  place — then  at 
your  feet  I  should  vow  eternal  constancy  a^d 
love. 

Car .  ( astonished )  Mr.  Markham,  sir,  what 
do  you  mean  ? 

DUETT. — Scamper  and  Caroline. 

Scam.  Turn,  my  gentle  Caroline, 

Turn  those  lovely  eyes  of  thine  ; 

Ah  !  how  blest  the  happy  youth 
Who  shall  win  thy  vow  of  truth  ! 

Car.  Cease  to  flatter  Caroline, 

With  those  gentle  words  of  thine; 

Ah,  cease  to  sing  of  happy  youth, 

Or  who  shall  win  my  vows  of  truth. 

( Aside.)  Ah,  what  means  this  sensation, 

All  this  perturbation  ; 

Now  I  feel  all  Cic’ly  said, 

Now  I  feel  iny  blushes  spread. 

Scam.  Her  modest  mien  affects  my  heart, 

Which  Cupid  tickles  with  his  dart. 

Car.  As  she  said — so  it  is— first  the  smile  I 
perceive — 

That  glance — so  warm — in  my  heart  I  receive. 
Scam.  Oh  !  I  shall  love— heigho,  my  heart  1 
Car.  As  she  said — so  it  is — there’s  the  sigh  too — 
Scam.  She  knows  not  what  to  say. 

Car. - - - yes,  there’s  the  sigh  of 

sadness 

- antj  there’s  the  smile  of 

gladness ; 

Ah  !  sure  of  love  so  soft  and  winning 
Ah  sure,  this  is  the  soft  beginning. 
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Scam.  How  Scamper  will  adore  you  ! 

Car.  You  really  think  that  he’ll  adore — 

Scam.  Yes — for  I  judge  his  heart  by  my  own. 
Car.  Ah  !  he  judges  by  his  own, 

Were  Cic’ly  here,  she’d  say  ’tis  clear, 

He  loves — yes,  he  loves,  and  he  loves  me  alone. 
Scam.  Oh,  were  I  that  happy  lover, 

To  you  I’d  consecrate  my  lay  ; 

Thus  should  my  tender  song  discover 
All  that  my  tender  heart  would  say. 

Car.  Ah,  sure  he  knows  not  what  he  does, 

He  goes  too  fast,  too  far  he  goes; 
if  Cic’ly ’s  right,  I  fear  to  stay, 

I  wonder  next  what  he  will  say. 

Scam.  Oh,  1  would  say  as  thus  I  sigh, 

For  you  1  live,  for  you  i  die. 

Car.  It  is  said,  the  vow  is  past. 

Car .  f  Oh  !  what  hope,  what  fear,  assail  my 
<  breast, 

Scam.  ^Ah  !  what  wild  surprize  assails  her  breast. 
Car.  Yes,  I  hear!  ’tis come  to  this  at  last. 

Scamp.  Her  heart  confesses  love  at  last. 

Car.  I  hear  the  end  as  Cic’ly ’s  lesson  guess’d. 
Scam.  For  mine,  Oh  !  moment,  doubly  past 
Both.  What  hope,  what  fear,  assail  my  breast  ! 


Enter  Markham  at  the  back . 

Mar .  (speaking  at  theback)  No,  nothing  can 
be  clearer  ;  I  understand  it  all---and  there  he  is 
making  love  to  Caroline,  in  spite  of  his  being  a 
married  man.  Egad,  now  comes  my  turn  to 
amuse  myself— I  can’t  say  I  was  much  amused 
before---(/o  Caroline.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma¬ 
dam  ;  but  permit  me  to  ask  if  Mr.  Markham  is 
yet  returned  from  Liverpool  ? 

Scam .  (aside)  What  the  devil  shall  I  do 
now  ? 
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Car .  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham  ? 

Mark.  Not  personally,  only  by  reputation. 

Scam .  (aside)  Ah,  I  am  safe — (loud)  Sir,  I 
am  all  attention  to  your  wishes. 

Mar.  Ah,  have  I  the  honor  to  speak  to — 

Scam.  Mr.  Markham.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  Mr. 
Markham. 

Mark.  Sir,  I  am  exceedingly  happy  at  finding 
you  at  home  (bowing). 

Scam,  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  command  me ;  in 
what  can  1  be  of  service  ? 

Mark.  I  am,  sir,  like  yourself  a  merchant ; 
I  know  in  what  estimation  you  are  held,  and 
how  much  you  deserve  to  be  so,  and  my  own 
respect  for  your  character  induces  me  to  wait 
upon  you  concerning  a  young  man  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  the  honour  of  uniting  himself  with 
your  family. 

Car.  (aside)  Ah,  this  regards  me. 

Scam .  You  speak,  I  presume,  of  Mr.  Scamper? 

Mark.  J  ust  so. 

Car.  Ah,  sir,  pr&y  tell  me  is  he  amiable  and 
good  tempered. 

Mark.  Oh  remarkably  amiable  ;  I  am  assured 
that  he  is,  madam. 

Scam.  ( aside )  Come,  such  a  character  as  he 
seems  inclined  to  give  me,  will  do  me  no  harm 
with  Caroline. 

Car.  Pray,  sir,  continue,  and  give  me  a  de¬ 
scription  of  his  character. 

Mark .  Alas,  it  is  that  which  has  brought  me 
here.  You  must  doubtless  be  aware  that  his 
reputation  is  none  of  the  most  excellent ;  indeed 
that  is  nearly,  if  not  totally  lost. 

Scam.  How,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mark.  Yes,  lost,  gone,  run  away  and  ruined 
— You  must  certainly  have  been  told  how 
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discontented  his  respectable  father  has  been  with 
his  conduct — that  in  London  he  has  fallen  into 
a  thousand  follies— entered  into  every  dissipa¬ 
tion  which  the  town  presented— spent  his  nights 
encoring  and  bravoing  at  theatres,  shaking  his 
legs  at  balls,  and  his  elbows  at  the  gaming 
table — contracted  debts  which  he  could  not  pay 
— In  short  there  is  scarcely  a  vice  or  a  folly  of 
which  he  is  not  accused,  or  any  part  of  his 
character  which  ought  not  to  make  a  young  lady 
tremble  to  form  an  alliance  with  him. 

Scamp,  (impatient)  And  you  come  doubtless, 
sir,  to  tell  us  that  he  is  quite  a  different  sort  of 
person — and  that  all  this  is - 

Mark .  The  exact  truth— And  that  this  very 
morning  he  has  spent  in  scampering  all  over 
the  country  to  avoid  the  bailiffs  who  have  been 
in  pursuit  of  him.— 

Car.  Good  heavens,  what  an  escape? 

Scamp.  ( with  animation )  Yes,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly — I  don’t  like  this  fellow — Sir,  I  know 
not  who  you  are — but  I  never  have  much  res¬ 
pect  for,  or  confidence  in  those  self-elected 
friends,  who  pretend  to  shew  their  regard  for  a 
family  by  throwing  it  into  confusion— These 
gratis-giving  advisers — who  sow  dissention  by 
the  propagation  of  every  malicious  report,  which 
may  meet  their  ears,  are  entitled  to  nobody’s 
respect  or  belief— Let  me,  therefore,  advise  you 
in  return  to  attend  to  your  own  affairs — as  to 
Mr.  Scamper — Whatever  follies  may  charac¬ 
terize  his  conduct,  I  am  certain  he  has  a  good 
heart — and  the  person  who  attaches  that  heart 
by  winning  its  affections  will  correct  its  errors 
and  render  him  worthy  of  her  love — I  will  my¬ 
self  be  his  guarantee. 

Car.  This  is  indeed  shewing  friendship. 
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Mark .  (with  apparent  pleasure )  Ah,  sir,  I 
amdelighted  to  hear  you,  delighted  to  find  you 
so  unprejudiced — if  I  have  spoken  thus  freely 
of  the  trifling  follies  of  Mr.  Scamper;  it  was 
but  to  prove  hovv  far  you  had  been  influenced 
by  the  malicious  reports  to  his  disadvantage— 
I  rejoice,  sir,  that  they  have  been  ineffectual, 
and  that  you  can  appreciate  his  virtues  in  spite 
of  his  follies. 

Car.  Oh,  it  was  but  a  trial  then  ! 

Scam.  Really,  sir,  you  are  a  very  singular 
person. 

Mark .  What— can  you  not  guess  ? 

Scam.  Guess— what? 

Mark .  Neither  more  or  less  than  that  I  am 
Mr.  Scamper. 

Scam.  The  devil  you  are  ! 

Car .  You  ! 

Mark.  Yes— and  although  I  h§.ve  taken  some 
liberties  with  my  own  character,  yet  would  I 
not  do  your  ears  “  that  violence  as  make  them 
trusters  of  my  own  report”  against  myself— pray 
introduce  me  without  delay  to  your  lovely  cou¬ 
sin,  let  me  pour  out  my  admiration  and  the 
confession  of  my  follies  at  her  feet— perhaps 
this  is  the  fair  Caroline.  Ah  !  if  I  am  right — my 
heart  will  already  have  followed  the  commands 
of  my  father,  and  from  her  lovely  lips  I  am 
content  to  receive  every  lesson  for  my  future 
life. 

Scam.  What  an  impudent  fellow !  Softly ! 
Softly !  if  you  please,  sir.  Pray  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  repress  these  transports.  You  say  you 
are  Mr.  Scamper.  Now,  there  is  but  one  little 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  my  believing  you. 
Which  is,  that  I  know  him  very  well,  and  that 
I  never  set  eyes  oh  you  before  in  my  life. 
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Mark.  Indeed  !  Indeed! 

Scant .  I  say,  that  is  a  little  embarrassing, 
is’nt  it  ? 

Mark.  Embarrassing! — not  at  all.  For,  as 
well  as  you  may  know  Mr.  Scamper,  I  know 
Mr.  Markham  better. 

Scam .  (starting.)  Eh!  (aside.)  The  devil  he 
does!  Oh,  sir!  I’m  sure,  sir!  Do  you,  in¬ 
deed,  sir? 

Mark.  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  That’s  a  little  em¬ 
barrassing,  is’nt  it  ? 

Car .  What  a  curious  conversation.  I  don’t 
understand  one  word  of  it. 

Scam.  Oh!  don’t  trouble  yourself,  (aside) 
He  has  posed  me — the  devil  take  me  if  I  can 
say  another  word. 

Mark.  (To  Caroline.)  Is  it  not  true  that 
you  are  Caroline  ;  that  this  fair  hand  is  des¬ 
tined  for  me  ?, 

Car.  Yes,  sir;  but — 

Mark.  My  heart  guessed  as  much.  Oh! 
my  soul  was  captured  at  the  first  glance. 

Scam.  I  wish  the  bailiff  had  captured  him. 

Mark.  Listen  to  me,  I’m  all  rapture,  trans¬ 
port,  and  delight.  I  love  you  as  well  as  if 
I  had  known  you  a  thousand  years,  so  lose  not 
a  moment,  but  name,  at  once,  a  time  for  the 
completion  of  my  wishes,  (kneeling.) 

Scam.  The  devil  take  the  fellow.  Who  is 
he  ?  I  shall  run  mad,  or  throw  him  into  the 
fish  pond. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Markham  and  Cicely. 

Mrs.  M.  (approaching  Scamper .)  Come,  my 
dear  Markham  ;  this  is  too  long  a  time  thus  t6 
leave  me  alone. 
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Mark .  (still  on  his  knees  to  Caroline.)  Here 
I  am,  my  lave. 

Mrs.  M.  Heavens !  my  husband. 

Scamp .  1 

Caroline.  >  Her  husband  ! 

Cicely.  J 

Cicely .  ( aside .)  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  I’ve 
made  of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  But,  pray,  Mr.  Markham,  what 
did  you  do  at  the  feet  of  Caroline? 

Mark.  Only  playing  Scampers  part  with 
Caroline,  as  he  was  playing  mine  with  you. 

Scamp .  But,  how  did  you  become  acquainted 
with  my  having  passed  here  for  you. 

Cicely.  Oh,  dear !  that  was  all  my  fault.  I 
told  him  you  were  come,  and  that  he  would 
only  be  an  interruption  to  your  pleasure,  if  he 
intruded  so  soon  after  your  arrival,  ( approach - 
ing  Mr.  Markham .)  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  beg  par¬ 
don,  but  I  did  not  know  you  you  know,  so  I 
hope  you’ll  excuse  me. 

Mrs.  M.  How,  were  you  turned  out  of  your 
own  house  ?  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Scamp.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  can’t  help  laughing. 

Cicely.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I’m  sure  I  beg  pardon 
for  laughing.  I  did’nt  mean  it. 

Scamp.  But,  who  told  you  my  name  was 
Scamper  ? 

Mark.  The  bailiff. 

Scamp.  I’ll  lay  my  life  they  arrested  you. 

Mark.  Arrested  me !  no,  no ;  that  would 
have  been  a  good  one.  No,  they  treated  me,  on 
the  contrary — with  the  utmost  politeness — paid 
me  every  attention. 

Scam.  Egad,  they  paid  me  too  much. 

Mark.  I  soon  found  out  their  object. 

Cicely.  It  was  a  good  job  for  some  people, 
they  did’nt — I  beg  pardon 
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THE  PROMISSORY  NOTE. 


Mar.  I  dismissed  the  bailiff,  discharged  your 
promissory  note,  and  there  it  is  with  a  receipt 
for  the  debt  and  costs  on  the  back  of  it. 

Scamp.  And  I  swear  never  to  accept  another 
than  Caroline. 

Cicely.  Very  prettily  said. 

Caroline.  (To  Cicely.)  Oh!  I  am  sure  he  is 
in  love,  for  he  has  done  and  said  every  thing 
you  told  me  a  lover  ought  to  do. 

Cicely .  Why,  I  believe  nobody  knows  what  a 
lover  ought  to  do  better  than  I  do.  But  I 
know  them  too  well  to  take  their  promissory 
notes,  without  the  good  security  of  a  wedding 
ring. 

FINALE. 

Since,  as  this  note  is  presented  to  night, 

Being  drawn  on  your  favour,  your  cares  to  beguile 
May  we  not  hope  you’ll  accept  it  at  sight , 

And  honour  a  draft  which  is  paid  by  your  smile. 

And  sure  if  some  bankrupt  in  mirth  in  this  place 
Should  protest  it,  refusing  to  pay, 

We  may  trust  you’ll  allow  it  the  usual  grace9 
And  accept  it  on  some  future  day. 


